With Binyon, however, the outstanding quality of the translation
is a dignity all sts own. Binyon is, however, free, and seems to deal
with the original as it suits him. His aim is not to produce a superficially
faithful translation, but (as he states in hss Preface) to bring out' what is
universal in Kahdasa'.

As for Jones, the first characteristic of the rendering is that it is
throughout in prose. Even verses are translated into prose, and so the
rendering is sometimes prosaic as well. Besides, he has the tendency of
occasionally turning his translation into an elaborate comment,
altogether sacrificing brevity. This expansive quality of his rendering
is apt to fall flat upon the reader's mind. He suffers also from one more
defect; he seems to have approached the original Sanskrit with the aid
of a guide called Ramalochan. it is probably because of this circumstance
that some lines are omitted here and there, since he may have in such
instances followed, not the text, but the explanation given by his guide.
One is also surprised that he commits such elementary mistakes in
orthography as 'Dushmanta' for 'Dushyanta' and 'Canna' for 'Kanwa',
This was perhaps due to the fact that he translated not straight from
Sanskrit to English but through the intermediary of Latin. 'Sacontala'
for 'Sakuntala', again, was obviously due to the influence of Bengali
pronunciation. But of course such errors are inevitable in the work of
a pioneer.

Jones, however, has his great redeeming qualities as a translator.
He is very modest, and makes no large claims for his own work. His
imperfections pale into insignificance when contrasted with the sincerity
and zeal he brought into his labours. Sn fact, it was by an accident that
he came to embark upon his translation of Sakuntala, for his main
objective was to communicate to the western world the joy that he felt
when he read the great play. This objective was more than realised in
his own life-time, as the drama was reprinted three times in seven
years in Great Britain and was rendered into German, French and Italian.
Above all, his was the first translation of the Oriental classic, and although
numerous others have followed since then, it still retains a value of its
own.

The second major attempt in translation from Sanskrit was
Jayadewa's G/tagov/ncfa. Jones calls the poem a'pastoral drama/ This
work too is motivated by a sincere desire to communicate the musical
melody and lyrical beauty of Sanskrit poetry to the Westerner.
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